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The word is out that a plant-based diet 

helps to fight obesity and chronic ill- 
nesses such as heart disease, adult 
onset diabetes and cancer. Many 
Americans have begun following AlCR’s 
advice to fill their plates with two-thirds 
(or more) vegetables, fruits, whole 
grains and beans and one-third (or 
less) fish, poultry or red meat. That is, 
they are trying to take the spotlight off 
animal protein and push vegetables 
center stage. To do that, they reduce 
their serving of meat to no more than 
three ounces - the size of a deck of 
cards. Then they add three or more serv- 
ings of vegetables, fruits, whole grains 
and beans. That’s the New American 
Plate. 

To make the New American Plate work 
for you, you need to serve enticing 
vegetable dishes that can play the star- 
ring role in your meals. This brochure 
contains 22 vegetable recipes that will 
update your plate for health, taste and 
variety. It also offers tips for selecting 
vegetables, seasoning them and making 
healthy sauces that add to their cha- 
risma. All of the recipes offered here are 
easy and quick. Furthermore, they can 
be adapted for use with other vegeta- 
bles. They can help you make eating for 
a healthy weight and healthy life a novel 
and exciting experience. , 



TUe Hew f\y\ey\ca\y\ Pl<nfe 

A ICR and its affiliate the World Cancer 
Research Fund assembled an expert panel 
of scientists to review what research can 
tell us about the connection between diet 
and cancer. T he panel reviewed more than 
4,500 studies relating to this subject and 
issued a report entitled Food, N utrition and 
the Prevention of Cancer: a global perspective. 
This report clearly shows the link between 
a predominantly plant- based diet and 
reduced cancer risk. Eating more fruits 
and vegetables, exercising regularly and 
maintaining a healthy weight could cut 
cancer rates in the U .S. by 40 percent. 

Vegetables and fruits contain vitamins, 
minerals and phytochemicals (unique 
plant substances) that help the body fight 
cancer. T hese substances have names like 
beta- carotene, lycopene and sulforaphane. 
T hey strengthen the body's immune 
system. Some eliminate free radicals that 
damage DN A. Others help to get rid of 
carcinogens. 

T hese plant substances also seem to boost 
each other's effectiveness. So it is impor- 
tant to eat a wide variety of plant foods, 
in order to get as many different kinds of 
phytochemicals as possible. T hat's why 
A ICR's experts recommend consuming 
between 5 and 10 servings of vegetables 
and fruits each day. 
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Gy/XA€^'\^^es -Pov 
C^nv\c€v Pvevev\Hov\ 

1. Choose a diet rich in a variety of 
plant-based foods. 

2. Eat plenty of vegetables and fruits. 

3. Maintain a healthy weight and 
be physically active. 

4. Drink alcohol only in moderation, 
if at all. 

5. Select foods low in fat and salt. 

6. Prepare and store food safely. 

And always remember... 

Do vvoP use Vob^ncco iv\ <nv\y -Povwv. 




To accomplish that, you have to change 
the proportion of foods on your plate. 
That is, you have to increase the amount 
of plant- based foods and decrease the 
amount of animal- based foods. A healthy 
proportion to aim for is two-thirds (or 
more) vegetables, fruits, whole grains and 
beans and one-third (or less) fish, poultry 
or red meat. 

T he idea is to let the veggies crowd the 
animal protein to one corner of your plate. 
Serving two kinds of vegetables as well 
as a whole grain like brown rice, kasha or 
a whole wheat roll is one way to do that. 
Remembering the '% to V 3 " ratio will help 
you build your body's defenses against 
chronic disease and maintain a healthy 
weight at the same time. 



Pv<5pOvH<5V\ 

The traditional American plate contains 
a large piece of meat, a small serving of 
vegetables and some form of potatoes or 




T his plate provides too many calories for 
most people and too few nutrients to pre- 
vent chronic illness or help you maintain a 
healthy weight. It certainly won't help you 
reach the 5 to 10 servings of vegetables and 
fruits associated with reduced cancer risk. 
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PovHov\ ^\te 

Plant foods tend to be rich in nutrients 
and relatively low in calories. Because they 
contain a lot of fiber, they tend to fill 
you up. So a diet high in plant foods 
can help you manage your weight. If you 
are concerned about weight loss, don't 
reach for a diet book that suggests limiting 
your intake of vegetables, fruits and all 
the healthy substances they offer. W hen 
it comes to weight loss, it's not just w hat 
you eat, but also how much you eat that 
matters. Reducing your intake doesn't nec- 
essarily mean counting calories. It may 
simply mean reducing the size of the por- 
tions on your plate. 

Restaurants and food retailers are com- 
mitted to "value marketing." They com- 
pete by offering customers more food for 
less money. T he "supersized" meals and 
oversized snacks people buy away from 
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home tend to confuse them about reason- 
able portion sizes when they prepare their 
own meals. Today, A mericans eat 148 
more calories per day than they did two 
decades ago. T hat extra intake could add 
up to 15 pounds per year. 

Look at the chart on page 8 for a list of 
standard serving sizes published by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA). 
In contrast with what you usually eat, 
these serving sizes may seem remarkably 
small. M any people eat three or more 
cups of pasta at a sitting. Some restaurants 
are known to serve six or eight cups on a 
plate. Yet U SDA defines a standard serv- 
ing size of pasta as one-half cup. 

T ry an experiment at your next meal. 
After checking the chart, measure out a 
standard serving size of the food you're 
about to eat. M ake a mental note of how 
much of your plate or bowl is covered by 
this serving. 

Next measure out your usual portion size 
on another plate or bowl. Compare the 
two. Ask yourself how many standard 
servings go into the portion you normally 
eat. If your weight is satisfactory, then you 
are probably eating the right number of 
servings to meet your energy needs. If you 
are overweight, the first thing you should 
consider is reducing the number of stan- 
dard servings in your regular portions. 

Decrease your portion size gradually. 

Even small reductions add up to substan- 
tial health benefits. If you reduce your 
servings in stages, you will be less likely to 
notice the change. 

Remember, maintaining the right pro- 
portion of plant foods to animal foods is 

m 



important to your long-term health. So 
reduce the portion sizes on your plate, but 
maintain the "Va to Va" proportion. 

A fad diet that has not stood up to rigorous 
scientific testing is no way to lose weight. 
Obesity became an epidemic in this country 
at the same time portion sizes grew enor- 
mous. It is likely you can reach a healthy 
weight on your own by simply reducing the 
size of the portions you eat and exercising 
more. If you still do not see your weight 
gradually moving in a healthy direction, 
contact your doctor or a registered dietitian 
for a more individualized plan. 



^v^€vlc<?vv\ Pl^nfe 

You’ve probably noticed a new wave of fad diets 
flooding the American marketplace. Behind these 
quick-fix plans lies the notion that certain kinds of 
foods - such as sugar, bread and carbohydrates 
in general - are “bad” or fattening and must be 
avoided. 

But it’s not an effective or healthy idea to start 
changing your meals according to the theory 
of some bestselling diet book. Sudden, drastic 
changes to your diet arre often difficult to maintain 
in the long run. Instead, making gradual adjust- 
ments will encourage permanent improvements in 
the way you eat. 

Most of these plans overlook the disease-fighting 
benefits of a diet rich in vegetables, fruits, whole 
grains and beans. That could raise your risk for 
chronic diseases like cancer and heart disease. 
Furthermore, plates that feature healthy portions 
of plant-based foods tend to be lower in calories 
and fat than plates recommended by many fad 
diets. And when it comes to weight management, 
it is total caloric intake that counts, not any kind of 
magic “protein vs. carbohydrate” formula. 

n 
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LooV-s Like 


Chopped 

Vegetables 


V2 cup 


V2 baseball or 
rounded handful 
for average adult 


Raw Leafy 
Vegetables 
(such as lettuce) 


1 cup 


1 baseball or fist 
of an average 
adult 


Fresh Fruit 


1 medium piece 


1 baseball 




V2 cup chopped 


V2 baseball or 
rounded handful 
for average adult 


Dried Fruit 


V4 cup 


1 golf ball or scant 
handful for 
average adult 


Pasta, Rice, 
Cooked Cereal 


V2 cup 


V2 baseball or 
rounded handful 
for average adult 


Ready-to-Eat 

Cereal 


1 oz. which 
varies from V4 
cup to 1 V4 cups 
(check label) 




Meat, Poultry, 
Seafood 


3 oz. (boneless 
cooked weight 
from 4 oz. raw) 


Deck of cards 


Dried Beans 


V2 cup cooked 


V2 baseball or 
rounded handful 
for average adult 


Nuts 


Vs cup 


Level handful for 
average adult 


Cheese 


1 V2 oz. (2 oz. if 
processed cheese) 


1 oz. looks like 
4 dice 



^oiAvce: U.'S. Dep<7vvfvA\ev\f o-P /\3vlciA)fiwe 
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As a general rule, it is wise to pian ahead 
and buy only as many vegetables as you 
will use within the next 3 or 4 days. After 
that, plan another trip to the store or use 
frozen or canned veggies. Otherwise, you 
may end up with limp broccoli and mushy 
mushrooms that have begun to lose their 
nutritionai vaiue and ideal texture. 

A Iso, for best nutrition, prepare and cook 
vegetabies as close as you can to serving 
time. Prolonged exposure to light and air 
can diminish the nutritional value of veg- 
etables. 

T ry visiting a local farmers market; they 
are often packed with fresh vegetabies that 
have been picked just a few hours before. 

0 r piant your own vegetable garden. 

There is nothing more satisfying than 
eating home-grown ruby red tomatoes or 
crisp zucchini that you have harvested 
yourseif. A nd gardening can heip you 
become more physicaily active. 

H ere are some guidelines for seiecting and 
storing an array of vegetables. 

- Choose tender, straight green 
stalks. Avoid woody stems. Store in plastic 
bags in the refrigerator crisper for i to 2 days. 
Best season: April to June. 

Beefs - Purchase small, unblemished beets 
that have small, fresh leaves and firm stems. 
Store unwashed in the refrigerator for i to 2 




weeks. When ready to use, green tops can 
be removed and saved for another use (see 
recipe on page 31), leaving an inch or so of 
stem. Available all year. 

Bell Peppevs - Peppers should be firm and 
well shaped with shiny flesh. Avoid limp, soft 
or wrinkled peppers. Store in the crisper for 3 
to 5 days. Available all year. 

BvoccoU - Look for dark green heads with 
tightly closed buds. Stalks should be tender 
yet firm and the leaves should be fresh and 
unwilted. Avoid yellow buds or rubbery stems. 
Store in plastic bags in the crisper for up to 5 
days. Available all year. 

BviASsels spvoiAfs - Brussels sprouts often 
come packed into containers, making it 
difficult to inspect each sprout. If possible, try 
to seek a market that sells them loose. If not, 
inspect those you can see for firm, closely- 
curled heads with no brown spots, yellow 
leaves or signs of wilt. In general, the smaller 
they are the sweeter they are. Do not wash 
prior to storage. Refrigerate in the original 
container or plastic bag and use within 5 days. 
Best season: August through March. 

C^bb^ge - Choose heads that are solid and 
heavy for their size. Avoid heads with splits or 
yellowed leaves. Store in the crisper for 1 to 2 
weeks. Available all year. 

C^vvofs - Choose well-shaped, firm, bright 
orange carrots. Avoid those with splits or 
blemishes. Store in plastic bags in the crisper 
for 1 to 2 weeks. Available all year. 

C^i\U-flowev - Select firm, compact heads 
with white florets and bright green leaves. 
Avoid any heads with brown spots or yellow- 
ing leaves. Store in the crisper for 4 to 7 days. 
Available all year. 




Celevy - Choose celery that has crisp stalks. 
Leaves should be light or medium green. Avoid 
limp or yellowed leaves. Store in the crisper for 
1 to 2 weeks. Available all year. 

- Choose garlic with firm, plump bulbs 
and tightly closed cloves. Avoid shriveled, soft, 
sprouting or moldy bulbs. Store in a cool, dry 
place with air circulation; do not refrigerate. 
Available all year. 

6veev\ Bems - Search for smooth, crisp 
pods. Avoid limp, wrinkled or fat, over-mature 
pods. Store in plastic bags in the crisper for 1 
to 2 days. Available all year. 

6veev\s, le^-Py - Greens for cooking - includ- 
ing spinach, kale and Chinese cabbages (or 
bok choy) - should be crisp and fresh looking, 
with good color and no brown spots or yellow- 
ing leaves. Store greens in a plastic bag in the 
refrigerator. They will keep 3 to 5 days, but try 
to use them as soon as possible. Available all 
year. 

kCoUlvinbI - Purchase those under 2 Y2 inches 
in diameter. Large kohlrabi tend to be fibrous. 
Avoid those with soft spots, cracks or a yellow- 
ish hue. Store in the refrigerator in an opened 
plastic bag for up to 3 months. Best season: 
mid-spring to mid-fall. 

MiasUvoowvs - Mushrooms should be firm and 
relatively clean. Avoid any that are dark or 
bruised. They can be stored unwashed in an 
open paper bag or in their original container on 
a refrigerator shelf for 2 to 3 days. Avoid stor- 
ing mushrooms in the crisper as they have a 
tendency to become mushy. Available all year. 

Ov\lov\s - Select onions that do not appear 
to be ready to sprout. They should be heavy 
for their size. Store in a cool, dry place; do 
not store in the refrigerator or near potatoes. 
Available all year. 




P^vsv\Ips - Choose young, straight, firm roots 
without blemishes. Avoid large roots, since they 
tend to be woody. Store unwashed in a perfo- 
rated bag in the refrigerator for i week. Best 
season: fall to winter. 

- Look for firm, well-shaped pota- 
toes. Avoid any that are blemished, sprouted or 
cracked. Store in a cool, dry place away from 
sunlight. Keep away from onions. Most pota- 
toes will keep for 2 to 6 weeks at room tempera- 
ture. Available all year. 

^c^nlUov\s (^veey\ onions) - Scallions should 
have firm, white bulbs with crisp, green tops. 
Avoid those with withered or yellow tops. Store 
in plastic bags in the refrigerator for up to 5 
days. Available all year. 

^U^llofs - Choose firm, well-shaped bulbs that 
are heavy for their size. The papery skins should 
be dry and shiny. Store in a cool, dry place. They 
will keep for several months. Available all year. 

^lAvnvnev s^^ia^sU (iiACcUlnl ^n<A yellow ov 
cvooVnecV s^ia^sU) - The youngest zucchini 
and yellow squash taste the best. Look for 
summer squash that is about 5 to 7 inches long. 
They should be firm and heavy for their size 
with tight, vivid color, free of brown spots or 
cuts. Store in a loose bag in the refrigerator. 

Use within 2 to 5 days. Best season: late spring 
though summer. 

Towv^nfoes - Choose those that are vine-rip- 
ened and fully colored. Tomatoes should feel 
heavy for their size. Flavor is best preserved 
when stored at room temperature. Avoid toma- 
toes from refrigerated sections of the market. 
Best season: late spring through early fall. 

TiAvv\Ips - Choose small, firm, slightly rounded 
turnips. Avoid large turnips as they tend to be 
strong-flavored and woody. Store unwashed in 
the refrigerator for 1 to 2 weeks. Available all 
year. 








Do you remeinber when the standard 
for cooking vegetables was over-boiled, 
mushy green beans and broccoli that was 
olive green and limp? Or what about limp 
asparagus smothered in gobs of butter? 

T hese old-fashioned cooking techniques 
masked the true taste of vegetables and 
added un needed fat and calories in the 
process. 



T oday, we know more about ways to pre- 
serve the flavors, colors and nutrients of 
vegetables. Use the following list of cook- 
ing methods as a guide to help you decide 
how to best prepare each vegetable. 



STEAMING preserves more nutrients, flavor 
and texture than other cooking techniques. To 
properly steam, place vegetables in a steamer 
basket above boiling water. Tightly cover the 
pan to keep in the steam. Cook until vegeta- 
bles are crisp-tender. The most familiar type 
of steamer is the metal folding device that 
can accommodate most pot sizes. Many pasta 
pots come with steamer inserts that fit snugly. 
Chinese bamboo steamers are stacked, which 
enables you to steam many items at once. 
Steaming is most suitable for small quantities 
of vegetables, which ensures that the steam 
can easily reach each piece and can cook them 
evenly. 



BLANCHING involves plunging vegetables 
into boiling water for 1 to 3 minutes, then 
quickly transferring them to ice water to stop 
the cooking process. Unlike prolonged boiling, 




this method preserves the color and texture of 
vegetables. Blanching makes hard vegetables 
such as carrots, broccoli, cauliflower, aspara- 
gus and peppers crisp-tender. 

BRAIDING is a method of slowly cooking veg- 
etables with only a small amount of liquid, 
which is then used as a sauce for the vegeta- 
ble. The braising liquid is either broth or water 
enhanced for added flavor with chopped toma- 
toes, onions, garlic or herbs. The best pans 
for braising are a deep saute pan with a lid, 
a heavy, wide casserole dish or a Dutch oven. 
Braising is best for long-cooking vegetables 
such as large pieces of carrots, potatoes or 
eggplant. 

^TIR“FRYIH6 is a very quick method of cook- 
ing vegetables. The heat is kept relatively 
high and the cut vegetables are tossed con- 
tinuously over the heat until they are crisp- 
tender. To make sure all vegetables cook to the 
proper texture, vegetables should be cut rela- 
tively small. Also, cutting long vegetables such 
as carrots on the diagonal helps them cook 
faster. A wok is the traditional pan for stir- 
frying, but a heavy skillet will also work. Make 
sure the pan is hot or the food will absorb too 
much oil and will stick. You can also stir-fry 
using fat-free broth or nonstick spray. 

RoA^TlMG is a favorite method to cook 
winter squash, carrots, potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, eggplant, peppers and tomatoes. 
The dry heat preserves their flavor better 
than steaming. Toss vegetables in a little oil 
or fat-free dressing and then roast at 400 to 
450 degrees until tender. It is best to roast 
vegetables in shallow baking pans. Vegetables 
should be placed in the baking pan in one 
layer. If the vegetables are too crowded, they 
will steam and produce excess moisture, thus 
diluting the roasted flavor. 




GRIUUHG brings out a slightly smoky flavor 
in certain vegetables. Sweet peppers, chilies, 
tomatoes, large mushrooms, potatoes, sweet 
potatoes and corn are good choices for grill- 
ing. Simply brush veggies with a little oil to 
prevent drying. Or marinate them in a lowfat 
dressing prior to grilling. Any type of grill will 
work for grilling vegetables. Large pieces can 
be placed directly on the rack; use a vegetable 
basket or skewers for smaller pieces. Keep the 
temperature between medium and medium- 
high. Unlike grilled animal meats, researchers 
believe that grilled vegetables pose little risk 
of forming carcinogenic substances. 

MICROWAVING is best for vegetables that 
require a long cooking time and for frozen veg- 
etables. Be sure to cover the vegetables with 
appropriate microwave-safe material and stir 
or rotate during cooking to prevent drying and 
uneven hot spots. Microwave most vegetables 
at high power. 




^e^nsov\iv\^S 

A re salt and pepper the first seasonings 
that come to your mind? W hile these 
staples do indeed add flavor, there is a 
whole world of taste to be had when you 
add various herbs and spices to your veg- 
etable cooking. As an added bonus, herbs 
and spices are derived from plants, so they 
offer health -protective substances called 
phytochemicals. 





H erbs are the leaves of plants, while spices 
are the dried aromatic parts - the seeds, 
flowers, roots and fruits of certain plants 
and trees. H erbs give food subtle flavors, 
while spices provide flavors ranging from 
faint perfume to intense pungency. 

Spices are best used within a year of pur- 
chase. For the finest taste, buy spices in 
whole form and grind them in an electric 
spice or coffee grinder. Since the flavor 
of spices is best brought out by heat, add 
spices eariy in the cooking process. 

H erbs can be used either in their fresh or 
dried form. Dried herbs should be used 
within a year of purchase. T ry to purchase 
the smallest quantity of each herb that you 
can. Store dried herbs in airtight contain- 
ers. Keep dried herbs away from heat and 
light, as these two eiements wili reduce 
the flavor. 

Since dried herbs have a more concen- 
trated flavor, double the quantity if you 
are using fresh herbs instead. Of course, 
everyone's taste buds differ - feel free to 
increase or decrease the amount of sea- 
sonings as you wish. However, try not to 
mingle too many different "delicate" and 
"robust" herbs in one dish, as they each 
have flavors that should be experienced on 
their own. 

Growing your own fresh herbs can be a 
fun outdoor activity. All you need is some 
good soil, sunlight and water. You don't 
even need a backyard; you can grow herbs 
in iarge pots on a deck, patio or sunny 
windowsiil. Start with basii, chives, thyme 
and parsiey and piant more as your inter- 
est grows. 



T he following chart describes common 
herbs and explains their best uses for veg- 
etable cookery. 

DeUc<nfe Hevbs 

CUevvll - Delicate, with subtle parsley-licorice 
taste. Looks like carrot-top leaves. Use in cold 
food preparation or add at the very end of the 
cooking process. Excellent with string beans, 
tomatoes and green salads. 

CUives - Light onion or garlic taste. Cut with 
scissors and add at the last minute of cooking. 
Excellent with tomatoes, potatoes and green 
salads. 

GWfvo - Also called coriander. Tastes minty 
and fresh. The root has an intense flavor. 

Add at the last minute of cooking. Use with 
peppers, zucchini, yellow squash, tomatoes, 
eggplant and green salads. 

Dill - Delicate taste. Add just before serving. 
Use leaves with cucumbers, green beans, pota- 
toes, tomatoes and beets. 

Kiv\f - Refreshing scent and cool taste. Vari- 
eties include peppermint, spearmint, lemon, 
orange and apple mint. Use with corn, pota- 
toes, eggplant, tomatoes and string beans. 

P^^vsley - Faint, subtle flavor. Flat-leafed 
variety has a better flavor than the curly type. 
Excellent in tomato sauces, salads, salad dress- 
ings and nearly all vegetables. 

Robixsf Hevbs 

B<nsil - Sweet taste. Varieties include sweet, 
lemon, cinnamon and purple opal basil. Fresh 
leaves are best used torn and cut to release the 
flavor. The leaves at the top of the plant are the 
sweetest. Essential in Italian cooking; excellent 
with tomatoes, eggplant, zucchini and yellow 
squash. 




Le<n-P - Pungent, woody herb with sturdy 
leaves and faint cinnamon taste. Whole leaves 
dispense more flavor. Remove before serving. 
Good with tomato-based foods. 

- First cousin to oregano, with a 
similar, but more delicate taste. Add at the end 
of cooking. Use in almost any vegetable dish 
and in tomato sauces. 

- Intense taste. Use with tomatoes, 
mushrooms, peppers, summer squash and 
eggplant. 

Rosewv^nvy - Needlelike leaves with strong 
pine scent and flavor. Finely chop fresh leaves 
and crush dry ones to release flavor. Add to 
mushrooms, roasted potatoes and tomato 
dishes. 

- Mild, licorice taste. French variety 
has subtle, anise flavor. Best with tomatoes, 
mushrooms, carrots and in salad dressings. 

TUy»*\e - Tiny leaves and minty, tea-like 
flavor. Varieties include lemon, orange, English 
and French thyme. Excellent with tomatoes, 
eggplant, mushrooms, potatoes and summer 
squash. 




The days of drowning veggies in high-fat 
cheese and cream sauces are over. I nstead, 
try creating flavorful, healthful sauces 
to lightly adorn your favorite vegetables. 
Keep in mind that a good sauce should 
simply enhance the vegetable's natural 
flavor. T he vegetable should be the star. 

H ere are a few quick ideas for uncooked 
sauces. 

Yogixvf M ix together 1 cup 

lowfat yogurt, 2 minced garlic cloves, 1 
tsp. minced mint leaves (or V-i tsp. dried) 
and salt and freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste. Serve with cooked carrots, pota- 
toes or cooked pepper strips. 

ovmge M ix together 3 T bsp. 

fresh orange juice, IT bsp. olive oil, ¥2 tsp. 
grated orange zest and salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste. Drizzle onto 
fresh cooked asparagus or cooked beets 
and serve immediately. 

Ctnpev M ix together 1 cup lowfat 

or nonfat mayonnaise, 1 T bsp. D ijon 
mustard, 2 T bsp. minced parsley, 1 T bsp. 
small capers, 1 tsp. lemon juice and salt 
and freshly ground black pepper, to 
taste. Serve with cooked artichokes or 
cauliflower. 

Cve^tvny Pesfo; In blender, mix together 
3 garlic cloves, 2 cups firmly packed 
fresh basil and 1 T bsp. walnuts. W ith 
motor running, slowly add V 4 cup fat- 
free, reduced sodium chicken broth or 
vegetable broth, 1 T bsp. olive oil and 1 
Tbsp. lemon juice. M ix until blended. 

Add 1 T bsp. Parmesan cheese and salt 
and freshly ground black pepper, to taste. 




Blend again until smooth. Serve with 
almost any cooked vegetable. 

€<5iAfUvwesfevn €^nuce: M ix together 3 
Tbsp. fresh lime juice, 1 tsp. olive oil, 2 
Tbsp. red wine vinegar, 2 minced garlic 
cloves, 1 T bsp. minced cilantro or parsley, 
¥2 small finely minced jalapeho pepper (or 
to taste), and salt and freshly ground black 
pepper, to taste. Serve immediately with 
tomatoes, zucchini, yellow squash, string 
beans or in a black bean and rice salad. 



Recipes 

T he recipes that follow were created to 
make the vegetables on the New A meri- 
can Plate more exciting. These seasonings 
and sauces in no way detract from the 
healthful impact of the recipes, but they 
do add considerable flavor and interest. 
Serve two of these charismatic vegetables 
with a grain dish, and your family and 
friends won't even notice the reduced size 
of the fish, poultry or red meat on their 
plates. 

The number of servings noted at the end 
of each recipe corresponds to the standard 
serving sizes listed on page 8. T hat means 
serving sizes may be smaller than you are 
accustomed to. As suggested earlier, you 
can now decide how many standard serv- 
ings go into the portion you choose to eat. 



GIv\^€v vwlfU Go)<Aev\ 

R<nlslv\s \,€w^\ovv 

Even finicky vegetable eaters will love this 
dish. Sweet golden raisins combined with 
bright orange carrots give it great taste 
and eye appeal. 

¥2 cup golden raisins 

1 ¥4 cups hot water 

5-6 medium carrots (10-12 oz.) 

Boiling water, just enough to cover carrots 

2 tsp. finely minced fresh ginger 

1 tsp. fresh lemon juice 

2 tsp. butter 

2 tsp. brown sugar 
2 tsp. cornstarch 
1 tsp. grated lemon zest 
Pinch of salt, if desired 

In medium bowl, combine raisins and hot 
water. Let stand for about 15 minutes. 

M eanwhile, peel and slice carrots diago- 
nally into ¥2- inch slices. In medium pot 
of boiling water, add carrots, ginger and 
lemon juice. Cook 6 to 7 minutes. Drain. 

Drain raisins, reserving ¥4 cup liquid; set 
aside. In skillet, melt butter over medium 
heat. Add brown sugar and cook 30 sec- 
onds. M ix together reserved raisin water 
and cornstarch. Add to butter/ brown 
sugar mixture. Cook about 1 minute, until 
thickened. Add raisins and carrots and 
cook 1 minute. Add lemon zest and salt, if 
desired. Serve immediately 
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Recipes continue on page 24 
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Ro<nsfe<A f{Sfo\ya\^^s vwlfU G<nvUc 

Roasting preserves the flavor and color 
of asparagus without making it tough or 
stringy. 

1 lb. fresh asparagus (medium width) 

2 tsp. olive oil 

2 garlic cloves, minced 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste 

L emon wedges, as garnish 

Preheat oven to 500 degrees. Rinse aspara- 
gus and break off tough ends. 

In shallow roasting pan, place asparagus 
and coat with oil. Sprinkle with garlic and 
salt and pepper, to taste. 

Roast uncovered for 6-8 minutes (depend- 
ing on width of spears), shaking pan occa- 
sionally. Serve with lemon wedges. 
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€plv\«ncU 

T he crunch! ness of toasted sesame seeds 
adds a nice contrast in texture to the soft 
spinach. Even Popeye's spinach didn't taste 
this good. 

3 lbs. fresh spinach, preferably baby spinach 
leaves 

1 T bsp. sesame seeds 

1 tsp. toasted sesame oil 

2 garlic cloves, minced 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste 

Rinse spinach well and discard stems. Heat 
large skillet and add spinach with water 
still clinging to leaves. Cover and cook over 
medium-high heat for 2 minutes. Uncover 
and cook 2 more minutes until wilted, stir- 




ring often. Drain in colander. Squeeze out 
excess water. 

1 n small pan, place sesame seeds. T oast over 
medium heat for 1-2 minutes (keep them 
moving) until seeds are lightly brown. Set 
aside. 

In large skillet, heat sesame oil over medium 
heat. Add garlic and saute for 30 seconds. 
Add spinach, sesame seeds and salt and 
pepper, to taste. Cook 1 minute. Serve. 
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KiasUvooi^as <nv\<A ^U<n))ofs 

Serve this delightful vegetable dish with 
brown rice and grilled marinated salmon. 

2 tsp. canola or olive oil 

1 package (8 oz.) sliced mushrooms 

2 shallots, minced 

1 garlic clove, minced 
1 ¥2 pounds bok choy, rinsed and chopped 
into 1-inch pieces 
2tsp. litesoy sauce 
1 tsp. lemon zest 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste 

In large skillet or wok, heat oil over 
medium-high heat. Add mushrooms, shal- 
lots and garlic and stir-fry until mushrooms 
darken, about 5 minutes. 

Add bok choy and stir-fry for about 8-10 
minutes until tender. Sprinkle with soy 
sauce, lemon zest and salt and pepper, to 
taste. Serve. 
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d>^V-eA GreeV TotA\<nfoes 

M ake this dish in the summer when toma- 
toes are at their peak flavor. Sprinkled 
with aromatic herbs and Parmesan cheese, 
these tomatoes are terrific. 

2 large ripe tomatoes, halved 

1 slice whole wheat bread, crusts removed 

2 T bsp. grated Parmesan cheese 
1 garlic clove, finely minced 
Itsp. olive oil 

Itsp. dried oregano 
1/2 tsp. dried basil 
1/2 tsp. dried thyme 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste 

Preheat oven to 350 degrees. 

G ently squeeze tomatoes or use a spoon to 
remove seeds. 

In blender or food processor, make crumbs 
of bread. In small bowl, combine bread 
crumbs, cheese, garlic, oil, oregano, basil, 
thyme and salt and pepper, to taste. 

Spoon crumb mixture into each halved 
tomato. 

In casserole dish, bake tomatoes uncov- 
ered for 25-30 minutes, until tomatoes are 
soft, but not mushy, and topping is golden 
brown. 
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B>voccoU wlfU H<nz.e)v\iAfs 

Pairing nuts with vegetables provides 
a double dose of nutrition. Just a small 
amount of nuts makes this vegetable dish 
something special. 




2- 3 T bsp. coarsely chopped hazelnuts 
Boiling water 

1 lb. broccoli, stems peeled and sliced thin 
and florets separated 

2 tsp. sesame oil 

2 scallions, thinly sliced 
2 garlic cloves, finely minced 
2tsp. litesoy sauce 

In small skillet, toast hazelnuts over 
medium-high heat for 3-4 minutes, until 
lightly browned. Set aside. 

In large pot of boiling water, add broccoli 
and blanch for 4 minutes. Rinse with cold 
water and drain. 

In large bowl, combine oil, scallions, garlic 
and soy sauce. Add broccoli and toss well. 
Top with hazelnuts. Serve at room tem- 
perature. 
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To<nsf€<A W«n)v\t\fs 

If one is good, then three must be better. 
Portobello, shiitake and white mushrooms 
blend together in a melange that almost 
melts in your mouth. 

2Tbsp. walnuts 
Itsp. olive oil 

2 cups thinly sliced portobello 
mushrooms, stems removed (about 1-2) 
2 cups thinly sliced shiitake mushrooms, 
stems removed (about 6) 

2 cups thinly sliced white mushrooms, 
stems removed (about 6) 

2Tbsp. minced parsley 
2 garlic cloves, minced 




1 T bsp. balsamic vinegar 
2 tsp. sugar 
Itsp. litesoy sauce 

In small skillet, toast walnuts over 
medium heat for 2-3 minutes, until lightly 
browned. Remove from heat and set aside. 

In large skillet, heat oil over medium-high 
heat. Add mushrooms and cook, without 
stirring, about 2 minutes. Begin stirring, 
add parsley and garlic and saute for 3-5 
minutes, or until mushrooms release their 
liquid and begin to darken. 

In small bowl, combine balsamic vinegar, 
sugar and soy sauce. Add to mushrooms 
and cook for 1 minute. 

Top mushrooms with walnuts and serve. 
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Tvl-colove<A Peppevs vwlfU Hevbs 

This dish is almost too pretty to eat, but 
you won't be able to resist the flavors and 
aromas enhanced by these fresh herbs. 

2 tsp. olive oil 

1 medium red bell pepper, cut julienne 
(see note) 

1 medium yellow pepper, cut julienne 

1 medium orange pepper, cut julienne 

2 garlic cloves, minced 

2 tsp. balsamic vinegar or sherry 

1 T bsp. fresh basil, minced (or 1 tsp. 
dried) 

1 tsp. fresh oregano, minced (or V 2 tsp. 
dried) 

1 tsp. fresh thyme, minced (or V 2 tsp. 
dried) 




Salt and freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste 

In large skillet or wok, heat oil over 
medium-high heat. Add peppers and saute 
for 3-5 minutes, or until crisp-tender. 

Add garlic and saute for 2 more minutes. 
Add balsamic vinegar, basil, oregano, 
thyme and salt and pepper, to taste. Cover 
and steam 1 minute. Serve. 

N ote: j ulienne means to cut into very thin, 
matchstick strips. 
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^Hv-Pvle<A iwlVU ^Uv€ve<A 
C<?w-vofs 

So often used as a garnish, kale now gets 
the full treatment it deserves as a nutri- 
tious, delicious vegetable. 

% lb. fresh kale 
Boiling water 
2 tsp. canola oil 

2 carrots, peeled and cut julienne (see 
note) 

1-2 garlic cloves, minced 
1 tsp. ground coriander 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste 

Pinch cayenne pepper, if desired 

Rinse kale and remove stems, including 
large stem running through center of each 
leaf. Place a few leaves on top of each 
other and cut into thin strips. Repeat until 
all kale is cut. Add kale to pot of boil- 
ing water and boil uncovered 10 minutes. 
Drain and set aside. 

In large skillet, heat oil over medium heat. 




Add carrots and saute 2 minutes. Add 
garlic and saute 1 more minute. Add cori- 
ander, salt and pepper, to taste, and cay- 
enne, If using. Cook for 15 seconds. Add 
kale and cook 1-2 minutes. Serve. 

N ote: J ulienne means to cut into very thin, 
matchstick strips. 
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PvoV€v\c<n) Z.iACcUlv\l <nv\<A Yellow 

^ctL\«nsU Kelley 

W hen you take a bite of this dish, you 
might think of a sunny garden somewhere 
in the south of France. 

2 tsp. oiiveoii 

V 2 cup chopped onion 

1 large zucchini, cut into 1 -inch cubes 

1 iargeyeilow squash, cut into 1 -inch 
cubes 

2 garlic cloves, finely minced 

1 tsp. herbs de Provence (see note) 

V 2 cup halved cherry tomatoes 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste 

¥4 cup crumbled reduced fat feta cheese 

Preheat oven broiler. In large skillet, heat 
oil over medium-high heat. Add onion 
and saute 3 minutes. Add zucchini and 
yellow squash and saute 5-6 minutes. Add 
garlic and saute 2 more minutes. 

Add herbs de Provence, cherry tomatoes 
and salt and pepper, to taste. T ransfer veg- 
etable mixture to casserole dish. Sprinkle 
with feta cheese. 

Piace casserole under broiler for a few 
minutes, until feta cheese melts. Serve. 




Note: Herbsde Provence is a mixture found 
in the spice section of most supermarkets. It is 
a blend of dried basil, fennel seed, marjoram, 
rosemary, sage, summer savory and thyme. If 
unavailable, substitute one or two of these herbs 
toequai 1 tsp. 
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Ro<nsfe<A B>eefs wlfU Pill Pvessmg 

A ithough the cooking time may be a bit 
long, the preparation is a breeze. W hile 
the beets cook, you can prepare the rest 
of your meal. Be sure to rinse your hands 
and cutting board thoroughly after work- 
ing with beets to prevent pink stains. 

4 medium beets 

1 tsp. oiiveoii 
Pvess'ivig: 

2 Tbsp. white wine vinegar 

2 tsp. minced fresh dill 
2 tsp. oiiveoii 

% tsp. sugar 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste 

Preheat oven to 400 degrees. Detach beets 
from their stems and retain for another 
use. (see note) 

Wash each beet and coat with oiiveoii. 
Piace beets, whoie, on baking sheet and 
roast uncovered for about 1 hour. 

Remove beets from oven and let cool 
slightly. Peel and cut into quarters. 

Combine dressing ingredients and serve 
with roasted beets. 

N ote: Beet G reens with Onions: Wash beet 
greens to remove dirt. Chop and cook as you 




would spinach. In nonstick skillet, saute V 2 cup 
finely chopped onion in nonstick spray. Add 
beet greens with water still clinging to leaves. 
Cover and cook on medium-high heat for about 
4 minutes, until beet greens have wilted. Add 
salt and freshly ground black pepper, to taste. 
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^Hv-Pvle<A V€^€f<nbl€S 

T his recipe requires sonne slicing, mincing 
and chopping, but the result is a delicious 
powerhouse of phytochemicals. A food 
processor or another pair of hands will 
help. T his stir-fry is a basic recipe, so vary 
it according to your own tastes. Use your 
favorite vegetables and add a few new ones 
to expand your repertoire. 

Itsp. canola oil 

2 garlic cloves, minced 

V2 tsp. minced fresh ginger 

3 scallions, minced 

2 carrots, peeled and sliced on diagonal 
into ¥2- inch pieces 

V2 large red pepper, sliced into ¥4- inch 
strips 

1 celery stalk, sliced on diagonal into 
¥4- inch pieces 

1 cup fresh snow peas, trimmed 

¥2 cup canned sliced water chestnuts, 
drained 

¥2 cup fat-free, reduced sodium chicken or 
vegetable broth, divided 

1 ¥2 T bsp. lite soy sauce 

2 tsp. honey or sugar 

2 tsp. cornstarch 

2 T bsp. sliced almonds, toasted 
In large nonstick skillet or wok, heat oil 




over medium-high heat. Add garlic, ginger 
and scallions and stir-fry 1 minute. Add 
carrots and pepper and stir-fry 2 minutes. 
Add celery and stir-fry 2 minutes. 

Add snow peas and water chestnuts. Stir 
in ¥4 cup broth. Cover and steam 2-3 min- 
utes. Snow peas should be bright green 
and crisp. 

M eanwhile, in measuring cup, combine 
remaining broth, soy sauce, honey and 
cornstarch. Add sauce to vegetables and 
cook 1-2 minutes, until sauce thickens. 

Top vegetables with sliced almonds. Serve 
immediately. 
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Cl^nsslc R<nf<nfoL\ll)e 

This recipe uses far less oil than a tradi- 
tional ratatouille recipe. Serve chilled in 
the summer months, and serve warm on 
frosty winter nights. L eftovers freeze well. 

1 small eggplant, peeled if desired, top 
removed 

Salt 

2 tsp. olive oil, divided 
1 onion, thinly sliced 

1 small green pepper, seeded and chopped 

1 small red pepper, seeded and chopped 

2 garlic cloves, minced 

4 medium tomatoes, seeded and coarsely 
chopped 

2 small zucchini, halved lengthwise and 
cut crosswise into ¥2 inch strips 
Nonstick cooking spray 
¥4 tsp. dried thyme 
¥4 tsp. dried oregano 
Freshly ground black pepper, to taste 




Pinch of cayenne pepper, if desired 

Cut eggplant into ^-inch cubes. Place egg- 
plant in colander, sprinkle with salt, and 
cover with bowl. Let stand for V 2 hour. 

I n large skillet or D utch oven, heat 1 tsp. 
oil over medium-high heat. Add onions 
and bell peppers and saute 5 minutes. Add 
garlic and tomatoes and saute 3 minutes. 
Remove mixture from pan and set aside. 

H eat remaining oil and add zucchini to 
skillet. Saute on medium-high heat for 
about 7 minutes. Remove zucchini and 
place with other vegetables. Q uickly rinse 
salt from eggplant. Dry with paper towel- 
ing. Spray clean skillet with nonstick spray. 
Saute eggplant on medium heat for about 
1 minute. Add reserved vegetables to egg- 
plant. Stir in thyme, oregano, black pepper 
and cayenne pepper, if using, and cook 5 
minutes. Serve. 
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Cveole oW<n 

0 kra soaks up the flavors of tomatoes, 
garlic and herbs in this tantalizing dish. Y ou 
may use frozen okra if fresh is unavailable. 

1 tsp. olive oil 
¥2 small onion, diced 
1 garlic clove, minced 
¥2 small green pepper, diced 
1 ripe tomato, seeded and coarsely 
chopped 

¥2 lb. fresh okra, sliced into ¥ 2 - inch pieces 
1 tsp. dried oregano 
¥2 tsp. dried thyme 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste 




Pinch of cayenne pepper, if desired 

In medium skillet, heat oil over medium- 
high heat. Add onion and garlic and saute 
3 minutes, stirring frequently. Add green 
pepper and saute 3-4 minutes. 

Add tomatoes and okra. Cover and cook 
over low heat 10-15 minutes, until okra is 
soft. Add oregano, thyme, salt and black 
pepper, to taste, and cayenne pepper, if 
using. Cook uncovered about 1 minute. 
Serve. 
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Jlc<nv*\<n Ov«nv\^€ 

H ere's a recipe you don't even have to 
cook. Crunchy slices of jicama combine 
with sweet carrots and oranges for a cool, 
refreshing salad. 

1 small or medium jicama, peeled and cut 
into ¥s-inch x 1 ¥ 2 - inch sticks 

2 carrots, peeled and coarsely grated 
2 small oranges, peeled and sliced 
¥ 2 Tbsp. olive oil 

2 Tbsp. orange juice 
1-2 T bsp. honey 
2 tsp. limejuice 
Salt, to taste 

I n medium bowl, mix jicama, carrots and 
oranges. 

In small bowl, combine oil, orangejuice, 
honey, limejuice and salt, to taste. M ix 
well. Pour over jicama mixture. Chill and 
serve. 
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B>vIaSS€)s ^pvOt\Vs 

T hese "little cabbage heads" are simply 
prepared with shallots and a touch of 
nutmeg. T he sweetness of the shallots tem- 
pers the natural taste of Brussels sprouts. 

10 oz. fresh Brussels sprouts 
2 tsp. olive oil 

2 small shallots, thinly sliced 
¥2 cup fat-free, reduced sodium chicken 
broth or vegetable broth 
¥s tsp. ground nutmeg 
Salt, to taste 

Remove any yellow leaves from sprouts. 

T rim bottoms and with tip of knife, make 
an X in stem end. This will help sprouts to 
cook evenly. 

Place steamer basket inside pot. Add about 
2 inches of water. Place sprouts on steamer. 
Cover and steam on high heat about 10 
minutes, until crisp-tender. (Sprouts can 
also be steamed in microwave oven, in 
microwave- safe cookware.) 

M eanwhile, in medium skillet, heat oil. 

Add shallots and saute about 2 minutes. 

W hen sprouts are done, add to shallots. 
Add broth. Cover and cook over medium 
heat 2 minutes. Remove cover and cook 1- 
2 minutes, until broth is absorbed. Season 
with nutmeg and salt, to taste. 
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WUlppe^ RiAf<?vb<n3<n 

Rutabaga and potatoes combine together 
beautifully for a wonderful variation on 
mashed potatoes. 




¥2 lb. rutabaga, peeled and cut into 8 
pieces 

1 medium russet potato, peeled and cut 
into 8 pieces 

2 tsp. olive oil 

¥3 - ¥2 cup warm lowfat milk (see note) 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste 

Pinch of nutmeg 

In large saucepan, place rutabaga and 
enough water to cover. Bring to boil. 

Cover and cook over medium heat 10 
minutes. 

Add potato to pan and cook 15-20 more 
minutes. (You may need to increase tem- 
perature when you add cold potatoes to 
pan.) Cook until rutabaga and potato are 
tender. 

Drain vegetables from pan and place 
in bowl. Add olive oil and mash with 
potato masher or electric mixer. Slowly 
add milk, as desired, and whip to desired 
consistency. Season with salt, pepper and 
nutmeg, to taste. 

N ote: To warm milk, place in microwave-safe 
container and heat for 1 minute on high power. 
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B>v<nls€<A )<oU)v<nbl 

For this dish, only the large bulb is used. 

T he leaves can be used as you would 
turnip greens for a separate recipe. 

1 tsp. butter 

1 ¥2 lbs. kohlrabi, peeled and cut into 
¥4- inch strips 




1 ^2 cups fat-free, reduced sodium chicken 
broth or vegetable broth 

Freshly ground black pepper, to taste 

In nonstick medium skillet, heat butter 
over medium heat. Add kohlrabi and saute 
5 minutes. 

Add broth, bring to boil, cover and lower 
heat. Cook for 15-20 minutes, until kohl- 
rabi is tender. Cover may be removed 
during last 5 minutes, until liquid is 
absorbed. Add pepper, to taste. Serve. 
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Gv€€v\ 5€<nv\s wlfU ~Xov\<?<A’oe.s <nv\<A 
Hevbs 

Jazz up plain green beans with ingredients 
you probably have on hand. 

Itsp. olive oil 

2 garlic cloves, finely minced 
Ismail onion, minced 

1 large ripe tomato, diced or V 2 can (14 
oz.) diced tomatoes 
1 tsp. minced fresh basil (¥2 tsp. dried) 

1 tsp. minced fresh oregano (¥2 tsp. dried) 
¥4 pound trimmed green beans 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste 

In nonstick skillet, heat oil over medium 
heat. Add garlic and onion and saute for 5 
minutes. Add tomato, basil and oregano. 
Cook 2 minutes. Add green beans. Cover 
and cook 6 minutes. Add salt and pepper, 
to taste. 
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C<nt\U4lowev vwlfU ’Xa\yya\^oy\ 
Vlv\<nl^veW€ 

Drizzling a lowfat dressing over a steamed 
vegetable is an easy way to add flavor. 

Boiling water 
Salt 

1 small head cauliflower (washed and 
leaves removed) 

2 T bsp. tarragon vinegar or white wine 
vinegar 

2 tsp. olive oil 
1 tsp. D ijon mustard 
¥2 tsp. minced tarragon 
1 garlic clove, minced 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste 

Set steamer basket in about 2 inches of 
very lightly salted boiling water in pot 
large enough to hold whole head. Set head 
firmly upright on basket and cover pot, or 
if head protrudes, cover with foil. 0 n high 
heat, steam cauliflower for 11-15 minutes, 
until tender, checking water level and 
adding more if necessary. 

Remove cauliflower from steamer and 
place in colander to drain. 

In small bowl, combine remaining ingre- 
dients. D rizzle mixture over cauliflower. 
Serve warm or cold. 
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ReA C<^hh<^^e vwlfU Apples 

2 cups apple juice or cider 
2-4Tbsp. apple cider vinegar 
Vitsp. allspice 

3 cups shredded red cabbage 
1 cup grated red apple 
Pinch of salt 

In medium saucepan, bring apple juice, 
vinegar and allspice to a boil. Add cab- 
bage, apple and salt. Simmer, uncovered 
for 30 minutes, stirring occasionally. Serve 
warm or cold. 
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^v\ow Pe^ns vwif U C^nsUews 

Itsp. canola oil 
Itsp. dried orange peel 
3 cups snow peas, rinsed and drained 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste 

1-2 T bsp. toasted cashew nuts, finely 
chopped 

In nonstick skillet, heat oil. Add orange 
peel and cook over low heat for 2 min- 
utes. Add snow peas and salt and pepper, 
to taste. Return heat to medium. Stirring 
constantly, cook 3 to 4 minutes or until 
bright green and crunchy. Sprinkle with 
cashews. Serve immediately. 
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AbouF A ICR 

T he A merican I nstitute for C ancer 
Research is the third largest cancer char- 
ity in the U.S. and focuses exclusively on 
the link between diet and cancer. T he 
I nstitute provides a w ide range of educa- 
tion programs that help millions of Ameri- 
cans learn to make changes for lower 
cancer risk. A 1C R also supports innovative 
research in cancer prevention and treat- 
ment at universities, hospitals and research 
centers across the U .5. T he I nstitute has 
provided more than $62 million in funding 
for research in diet, nutrition and cancer. 

For free publications or to make a memo- 
rial donation, please contact us. 




H€€<A Move Help? 

Al*A€vlc<nv\ |v\sHfl\fe -Pov C<nv\C€v 
Rese<AvcU 

1759 R Street N W , P.O . Box 97167 
Washington, DC 20090-7167 
1- 800 - 843 - 8114 or 202 - 328-7744 
www.aicr.org 

<n^A<A'iHov\<nl bvocKuves: (s'mgle 
copies -Pvee) 

•Simple Steps to Prevent Cancer 
•Moving Toward a Plant- based Diet 

• A H ealthy W eight for L ife 

C^nll t"Ue t-oll-Pvee HuWiHovv Hoi-livve: 

Dial 1-800 -843 -8114 to leave a message for 
a registered dietitian, who will return your 
call. M onday-Friday, 9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. ET. 

A ICR's message about proportion and portion 
size come to you in a variety of vehicles: 

•Brochures: The New American Plate, One Pot 
M eals. Comfort Foods, Breakfast 

•NAP Serving Size Finder: single copy free 

• Small NAP Poster ( 8 y 2 Xll"): single copy free 
•Large NAP Poster (17x23"): $2.00 each 

•NAP Placemat (11x17"): $12.00 (per set 
of 4) 

All these materials make great teaching tools, 
or healthy reminders for your home. T o 
order, call A ICR toll-free at 1-800-843-8114. 

Bulk order discounts are available for health 
professionals. 



H<?w Yoia C^v\ ^lAppovf C^v\cev 

R€S€<nvcU 5<AlAC<nHov\ 
"TUvoia^U Y< 5 Uv Will 

You can help provide for future cancer 
research and education through a simple 
bequest in your will. Consult with your attor- 
ney when first writing your will or when 
adding a simple paragraph to your existing 
will. Your bequest to help in the war against 
cancer can be a cash amount, or can be a gift 
of the remainder of your estate or a portion of 
the remainder, after obligations to your family 
and loved ones are met. 

Your attorney can easily help you make a 
bequest to the A merican I nstitute for C ancer 
Research (A ICR). To do so, your attorney will 
need to know: 

A ICR's vv^nv*\e: 

American I nstitute for Cancer Research 

A ICR's i*\<niUvvg i>[AAress: 

1759 R Street N W, Washington, DC 20009 

AlCR's t-elepUov\€ v\iM*\bev: 

202-328-7744 

AlCR's 

A not-for-profit organization under Section 
501(c)(3) of the Internal Revenue Code 

AlCR's IR5 niAi*\bev: 

52-1238026 

For further information, contact AlCR's Estate 
Planning Department at 1-800-843-8114. 
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